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THE 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  the  world  of  morals,  power  without  responsibility,  would  be  ano¬ 
malous.  If  its  Creator  has  formed  the  material  universe,  in  all  the 
vastness  of  its  extent  and  in  all  the  minuteness  of  its  detail,  subject 
to  certain  fixed  laws;  and  if  the  obedience  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
part  to  those  laws,  agreeably  to  the  divine  will,  bespeaks  the  divine 
wisdom,  shall  it  not  be  thus  also  in  the  orders  of  intellectual  existence  ? 
If  a  single  particle  of  matter  could  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  to  lie 
without  the  range  of  Almighty  power — beyond  the  general  order  which 
God  has  established  for  the  government  of  matter,  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  than  that  this  particle,  by  its  motion  or  its  rest,  should  disturb 
that  which  lay  nearest  to  it,  and  this  the  next,  and  thus  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  thrown  into  confusion  ?  Arid  would  not  such  a  result 
give  mournful  evidence  that  perfect  wisdom  dwells  not  in  the  builder 
of  the  skies  ? 

But  if  one  lawless  particle  of  matter  might  thus  arraign  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  Creator,  how  much  more  one  lawless  particle  of  mind  ? 
And  this  especially,  when  we  consider  that  mind  is  necessarily  active, 
and,  by  reason  of  its  social  nature,  necessarily  operative  upon  mind. 
For  aught  then  that  we  can  see,  there  does  exist  in  the  physical  world 
and  in  the  moral,  an  uncreated  necessity  for  every  atom  in  both  being 
subject  to  law.  For  every  talent  he  possesses,  man  is  necessarily  ac¬ 
countable,  and  though  he  often  forgets  this  truth,  the  law  does  not. 
It  still  holds  him  to  his  duties. 

Besides,  from  our  ideas  of  moral  accountability,  we  can  scarcely  se¬ 
parate  the  notion  of  time  and  season.  Limitation  is  essential  to  proba- 
bation.  There  must  be  a  season — a  period  when  the  talent  will  be  called 
for — when  an  account  must  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  power 
shall  have  been  exercised. 

In  the  application  of  inoral^principle  by^huraan  arrangement,  the 
designation  of  these  times  and  seasons  is  matter  of  conventional  agree¬ 
ment.  Accordingly  our  laws,  which  prescribe  duty  and  invest  with 
power,  generally  fix  some  limit  of  accountability,  defining  the  time 
and  manner  :  or  if  they  do  not,  they  reserve  the  right  so  to  do,  when¬ 
ever  occasion  may  call  for  its  exercise. 

Now  fellow-citizens,  we  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  La  Fayette 
College  ”  have  a  trust  committed  to  our  hands — a  power  delegated  by 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  We  desire  to  remember,  that  this  power 
is  not  absolute — this  trust  is  not  irresponsible.  Such  an  anomaly  our 
laws  cannot  endure,  so  long  as  moral  virtue  is  the  basis  of  our  consti- 
£utiojn.  We  desire  feel  alsojthat  this  trust  is  not  on©  of  trivial  con^ 
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cern.  In  the  charter  of  our  existence,  we  would  hear  this  great  com¬ 
monwealth,  as  the  voice  of  a  tender  widowed  parent,  deeply  solicitous 
for  the  reputation,  usefulness  and  blessedness  of  her  beloved  offspring, 
thus  address  us — Take  these,  my  orphan  boys,  sons  of  noble  sires,  tho’ 
not  born  to  princely  fortunes — take  them  under  your  care  :  I  constitute 
you  their  guardians :  into  your  hands  I  commit  the  sacred  trust  of 
their  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  education.  They  pos¬ 
sess,  I  trust,  powers  worth  cultivating  :  develope  these  powers:  draw 
out  every  good  quality:  repress  every  eviUdisposition  :  fit.  them  by  such 
evolution  of  intellect  and  heart,  for  the  high  and  responsible  stations 
recently  occupied  by  their  illustrious  sires,  and  send  them  forth  well 
endowed  to  manage  their  paternal  inheritance  and  minister  unalloyed 
consolation  to  their  surviving  parent.  May  we  not  call  this  a  sacred 
trust  ?  And  shall  the  trustees  of  such  a  charge  not  feel  a  deep  and  so¬ 
lemn  responsibility?  And,  although  our  charter  names  not  the  day  of 
our  account,  but  only  reserves  to  the  legislature  the  right  of  recalling 
the  powers  granted,  yet  is  there  not  a  manifest  propriety  in  our  pre¬ 
senting  annually  to  the  people,  an  account  of  our  doings  for  the  past 
and  designs  for  the  future  ?  Can  anv  thing  but  rigid  and  punctilious 
accountability  secure  public  confidence  ?  And  was  ever  that  confi¬ 
dence  withheld,  where  the  trust  was  important  and  its  execution  faith¬ 
ful  !  Therefore  do  we  step  forward  in  this  report,  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  statement  of  our  doings  and  designs.  Let  our  Trusteeship 
be  inspected. 

La  Fayette  College  is  designed  to  bring  the  higher  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  reach  of  youth  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  even 
where  indigence  has  travelled  : — To  elevate  the  standard  of  common 
school  instruction. — To  secure  health  to  the  student. — To  promote  the 
feeling  of  honourable  independence. — And,  to  cement  the  extremes  of 
society  together  and  so  promote  the  permanent  well  being  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  nation  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  viz:  opening  the  halls  of  science  to 
those  in  the  middle  and  lower  walks  of  life  ;  we  propose  to  accom¬ 
plish  it,  not  by  an  agrarian  law,  not  by  a  poor  rate  system,  not  by 
lowering  the  standard  of  education  :  but  simpl}*  by  affording  to  the  in¬ 
dustrious  and  talented  youth,  an  opportunity  by  the  labour  of  his  hands 
at  some  productive  branch  of  business,  to  become  the  maker  of  his  own 
fortune  and  the  promoter  of  his  country’s  honor  and  prosperity.  The 
time  and  force  expended  usually  in  play  for  needful  exercise,  thus  be¬ 
comes  available  for  bis  partial  support.  This  throws  open  the  door 
of  competition  in  the  learned  professions  to  many  who  could  not  other¬ 
wise  engage  in  literary  pursuits  and  scientific  labours. 

Our  success  in  this  matter  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report.  In  the  inspection,  let  the  reader,  however, 
recollect  that  our  very  limited  resources  as  to  capital  to  supply  work  and 
6hop-room,  have  prevented  us  from  employing  in  many  cases  the  full 
term  of  three  hours,  the  time  allotted  by  our  rules  to  labour.  And  this 
deficiency  has  had  a  reflex  operation  upon  the  spirit  of  diligence. 
Some  being  unemployed,  through  a  necessity  growing  out  of  our  pov- 
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erty,  has  operated  a  bad  influence  upon  others,  so  that  this  year  vve 
«.  "have  met  with  difficulty  in  several  instances  in  bringing  up  the  student 
to  the  rule  of  labour.  The  cause  of  this  difficulty,  we  trust  the  public 
will  enable  us  forever  to  remove  by  furnishing  the  means  of  erecting 
shops  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  all.  Meanwhile,  to 
enable  the  public  rightly  to  estimate  the  results  of  a  fair  trial  of  the 
system,  we  have  added  a  column  in  the  statistical  table,  shew¬ 
ing  theamount  actually  earned  ;  and  another,  what  would  have  been 
earned  by  each  student,  provided  he  had  worked  the  full  period  of 
three  hours  per  day. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  charged  within 
the  year,  for  boarding  and  lodging,  tuition  and  shop-room,  to  fifty-two 
students,  making  an  average  of  thirty-five  for  the  whole  year  5  is 
gS824  57 ;  that  the  whole  amount  actually  earned  and  credited  is 
g926  01  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  charge ;  and  that  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  been  afforded  and  embraced  of  working  the  full  term,  even  at 
the  low  rates  of  our  present  disadvantages,  the  amount  earned  would 
have  been  S1419  05  or  nearly  four-tenths  of  the  whole  charge. 

2.  As  to  elevating  the  standard  of  common  school  instruction,  we 
propose  to  effect  it  by  training  teachers  to  that  business  as  a  profession; 
This  is  all  important  to  our  country  and  its  free  institutions.  Virtue 
in  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  the  basis  of  our  political  system,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  religion  the  basis  of  virtue.  Let  the  foundations  be  destroy¬ 
ed  and  the  superstructure  must  fall.  Let  religion,  intelligence  and 
virtue  pass  away  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  our  freedom,  though  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers, 
must  crumble  to  the  ground.  But  let  common  schools  disseminate  the 
light  of  intelligence  and  the  love  of  virtue  over  the  whole  land,  and  the 
glorious  structure  will  rise  higher  and  higher,  in  beauty  and  grandeur, 
commanding  the  admiration  and  love  of  ail  the  friends  of  freedom,  and 
exciting  the  envy  and  terror  of  its  foes. 

Now  it  is  universally  conceded  that  our  common  schools  are  not  in 
a  prosperous  and  profitable  condition.  Incompetent  teachers,  very  fre¬ 
quently,  receive  inadequate  support ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  sup¬ 
port  secures  and  perpetuates  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers.  The 
labourer  is  rewarded,  small  as  is  the  reward,  beyond  the  value  of  his 
labour,  and  the  employers  are  not  qualified  to  detect  the  imposition. 
And  how  is  this  crying  evil  to  be  remedied?  Not  surely  by  any  general 
school  system,  unless  it  embrace  as  a  fundamental  object  the  training 
of  teachers.  But  let  teachers  be  well  educated,  that  is,  let  them  be 
taught  thoroughly  the  branches  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach, 
and,  which  is  the  principal  thing,  the  art  of  communicating  instruction 
and  governing  a  school ;  and  let  their  services  be  secured  permanent¬ 
ly  in  that  business,  by  adequate  pay,  (say  from  the  State  School  Fund 
for  a  time),  and  then,  but  not  we  apprehend  until  then,  will  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  community  sustain  a  general  system — then  and 
not  until  then,  will  the  means  be  secured  of  securing  all  that  is  dear  to 
us  as  freemen,  and  as  Pennsylvanians. 

5.  The  preservation  of  health.  All  experience  has  shewn  the  cor- 


rcctness  of  the  adage,  “  Much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.”— * 
Health  is  often  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  science.  To  be  pale-faced, 
emaciated  and  feeble,  is  an  important  item  in  a  student’s  college  cre¬ 
dentials.  And  under  this  absurd  idea,  many  a  noble  youth  has  been 
educated  at  colleges,  just  to  graduate  and  die.  Or,  if  death  should  not 
prove  to  be  the  seal  of  his  diploma,  he.  draws  out  a  miserable  existence, 
suffering  sometimes  in  a  single  day  more  than  the  pains  of  mere  animal 
death.  The  cholera,  fearful  a  scourge  as  it  is,  brings  not  in  its  train  so 
large  and  fearful  a  catalogue  of  miseries  as  are  experienced  by  that 
numerous  and  unhappy  class,  who  have  sold  heal th  for  learning. 

Besides  the  actual  loss  of  money  to  (he  community,  incurred  by  the 
premature  death  of  its  educated  men,  is  an  immense  tax.  Kach  young 
man  who  dies  at  the  threshold  of  professional  life,  must  have  expend¬ 
ed  something  like  82,000  on  his  education.  The  statistics  are  not  col¬ 
lected,  but  the  number  in  the  United  States  probably  exceeds  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  year.  That  is,  we  throw  away,  besides  the  life  which  cannot 
be  valued,  8200,000  a  year  in  educating  men  for  the  grave.  Now  the 
system  we  advocate  largely  forestalls  this  evil.  Another  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  confirms  our  confidence  in  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  this  pro¬ 
phylactic  remedy.  Regular ,  daily,  systematic  exercise  secures  health 
of  body,  and  by  necessity  health  of  mind.  Sedentary  disease  is  un¬ 
known  in  our  institution;  unless  indeed  it  be  imported,  and  even  then 
it  is  neither  infectious  nor  contagious. 

4.  To  promote  a  feeling  of  honorable  independence  :  It  is  obvious 
that  the  provisions  of  our  laws,  relative  to  “  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis”  operate  a  most  unhappy  influence  upon  this  feeling.  It  wounds 
something  which  we  are  reluctant  to  denominate  pride.  Let  this  feel¬ 
ing  be  often  wounded  and  it  will  die  ;  and  with  it  will  die  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  our  country.  For  if  the  people  lose  individually,  that  high 
sense  of  honor,  which  prompts  to  vigorous  effort  for  self-support  and 
self-education — if  they  learn  to  lean  on  resources  entirely  foreign  to 
themselves,  they  must  soon  lose  it  in  a  national  point  of  view  and  be¬ 
come  willing  to  lean  on  a  foreign  arm.  But  if  a  youth  prosecuting  stu¬ 
dy,  acquires  also  a  trade,  by  which,  if  providentially  called  to  it,  as 
was  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  can  maintain  himself ;  and  if 
he  at  the  same  time,  contributes  materially  to  his  own  maintenance,  it 
is  evident  he  must  acquire  a  consolidation — a  soiidity  of  character 
which  must  render  him  a  valuable  member  of  society. 

5.  With  these  views  of  the  bearings  of  our  plan,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  it  must  operate  in  cementing  the  extremes  of  society  together.  The 
sons  of  the  indigent  and  of  the  wealthy  meet  together  in  the  duties  of 
the  field,  the  garden  and  the  shop,  and  also  in  the  labors  of  the  study 
and  the  recitation  rooms.  There  is  a  perfect  equality.  All  labour  and 
all  study.  They  learn  to  esteem  and  love  each  other.  They  form  inti¬ 
macies  which  pass  down  through  life,  with  recollections,  sweet  “as 
the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past.”  They  meet,  perhaps,  after  years  of 
separation,  in  the  higher  fields  of  professional  labour ;  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  or  the  sacred  assembly. 

Another  way  in  which  this  influence  is  operated,  is>  by  the  school- 
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teacher’s  acquiring  his  professional  attainments  in  the  college  classes  ; 
and  forming  his  acquaintances  and  attachments  there.  He  thus  consti¬ 
tutes  a  connecting  link  between  the  School  and  College,  and  promotes 
the  interests  of  both,  whilst  he  furnishes  pupils  for  the  one  and  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  other. 

Still  a  third  mode  in  which  this  system  tends  to  union  is,  by  break¬ 
ing  down  the  aristocratical  notion  that  manual  labour  is  inconsistent 
with  high  literary  attainment  and  refinement  of  manners.  The  feeling 
undoubtedly  has  existed,  and  to  some  extent  does  exist,  that  to  be  able 
to  handle  the  farmer’s  implements  or  the  mechanic’s  tools,  is  derogatory 
to  professional  dignity  and  degrading  to  classic  purity.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  confined  to  those  who  have  been  immured  within  the  walls  of 
a  college.  Many  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  entertain  the  same 
opinion;  and  accordingly  regard  the  votaries  of  learning  and  science 
with  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy.  Now  there  can  hardly  be  conceiv¬ 
ed  a  more  effectual  method  of  suppressing  such  feelings,  than  the  one  we 
propose.  Let  literary  men  pursue  this  rational  mode  of  exercise  for  the 
security  of  health,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time  create  a  fraternal 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  occupations  they  thus  practically 
honor,  and  break  down  the  barriers  which  must  otherwise  exist  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  social  body. 

How  all  these  things  have  their  influence  in  promoting  the  lasting  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  we  need  not  delay  to  point  out.  Let  this  course 
be  pursued,  and  the  aristocracy  of  money  and  learning  can  never  be¬ 
come  dangerous,  for  it  never  can  be  hereditary  and  exclusive,  where 
the  high  road  to  learning  and  to  wealth  lies  open  to  all. 

•%  ricultural  Department . 

For  information  on  this  subject  we  refer  to  the  statistics  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

In  the  Mechanical  Department  we  have  recently  procured  a  horse¬ 
power  machine  to  facilitate  sawing.  We  have  also  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  Ploughs  on  an  improved  plan  :  for  the  number  we  refer 
to  the  Appendix;  as  also  for  the  number  and  description  of  boxes* 
trunks  and  other  articles  manufactured. 

Permanent  Location . 

In  our  first  Annual  Report  we  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  endowment,  in  order  to  a  fair  exposition  of  the  system  and  its  re¬ 
sources.^  We  mentioned  also  that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  for 
land.  W  e  have  now  the  pleasure  to  record  that  this  contract  has  been 
confirmed  and  extended  so  as  to  secure  eleven  acres,  in  an  elevated 
and  very  beautiful  situation.  For  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money 
and  the  erection  of  the  proper  buildings,  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  during  its  last  session.  A  bill  passed  the  Senate  prosper¬ 
ously,  appropriating  85,000,  and  81,000  a  year  for  six  years.  It  was 
diminished  in  amount  and  finally  lost  in  the  House  by  a  majority  of 
six  votes.  By  this  very  unexpected  result  the  Board  were  thrown  upon 
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the  only  remaining  resource  and  one  which  never  fails  in  a  good  cause 
— the  public  spirit  of  the  community.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in 
Easton,  and  in  a  few  days  §2,925  were  subscribed.  Encouraged  by 
this  token  of  public  favour,  the  Board  could  not  hesitate  to  move  on¬ 
ward.  Contracts  were  made  for  materials  and  work.  The  first  spade- 
full  of  earth  was  removed  from  the  site  on  the  4th  dav  of  June  ;  the 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  and  the  corner  stone  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  4th  day  of  July.  The  building  is  112 
feet  by  44  with  a  recess  of  17  by  49  feet.  The  basement,  the  floor  of 
which  is  two  and  a  half  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  exterior  earth,  is 
of  limestone,  and  hammered  for  pointing  ;  the  first  and  second  stories 
are  of  the  same  stone,  rough  laid,  and  the  third  story  of  brick.  The 
three  stories  above  the  basement  are  intended  to  be  plastered  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  granite.  The  entire  structure,  besides  the  entries,  will  afford 
two  rooms  34  by  46  feet ;  two  19  by  34  feet;  two  22  by  34  feet ;  fifty 
1 5|  by  17  feet  and  two  a  little  larger — in  all  sixty.  The  roof-frame, 
which  is  already  raised,  will  be  covered  with  slate,  and  the  whole 
crowned  with  a  modest  but  tasteful  dome  and  spire. 

Whilst  the  work  has  been  thus  rapidly  progressing,  the  subscriptions 
have  also  been  advanced  in  this  vicinity  and  in  Philadelphia,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  §5,000.  The  Board  had  cherished  the  purpose  of 
publishing  in  an  appendix  to  this  report,  as  the  most  satisfactory  mode 
of  accounting  to  the  public  for  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  care,  an 
entire  list  of  their  benefactors  and  their  benefactions.  But  as  several 
of  the  sums  promised  are  not  paid,  and  as  many  others  are  confidently 
expected,  we  have  finally  concluded  not  now  to  present  an  account, 
which  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect ;  but  to  defer  a  full  and  per¬ 
fect  statement  of  all  our  receipts  and  expenditures  until  our  third  an¬ 
nual  report  shall  appear. 

Our  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  discouraging,  although  we  have 
before  us  a  heavy  expenditure,  with  slender  means  at  command.  The 
public,  however,  whom  we  serve,  are  rich,  and  a  great  public  object 
cannot  fail  for  want  of  money.  Permit  us  then  to  otter  our  drafts  at 
the  counter  of  public  opinion.  Thus  stands  the  account.  Besides  the 
college  edifice,  we  need  a  shop  and  a  barn ;  we  have  the  rent  of  the 
premises  now  occupied  to  pay,  and  the  lands  purchased  to  enclose  in 
good  fences  :  and  we  must  have  the  nucleus  of  a  library  and  apparatus. 


Estimates  of  cost : — 

College  Building  and  Land ,  §12,000 

Shop, . 2,000 

Barny  -  1,000 

Bent  and  Fencing ,  -  1,000 

Library  and  apparatus ,  -  -  4,000 


§20.000 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  expenditure  of  §20,000  will  afford  opportu¬ 
nity  to  one  hundred  young  men  of  acquiring  a  good  collegiate  education 
and  of  carrying  into  the  active  duties  of  life  such  bodily  health  and 
productive  habits  as  cannot  fail  to  render  them  highly  profitable  to  the 
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best  interests  of  their  country.  And  these  one  hundred  young  men  may 
earn  on  an  average,  each  §40  per  annum.  This  ratio  is  less  than  has 
ever  been  allowed  in  this  institution.  It  can  undoubtedly  be  increased 
as  the  facilities  for  work  are  perfected.  But  even  at  this,  the  product 
of  tneir  industry  is  S^CQO  per  annum  :  that  is  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
entire  expenditure. 

Now  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  clear  gain  to  the  students,  that  is,  to 
the  community — for  the  community  must  educate  its  own  sons  that 
serve  it.  And,  counting  the  first  cost  of  the  establishment  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  at  five  per  cent,  the  product  of  labour  saved,  operating  as  a  sink- 
112:  fund,  will  anuiliiiate  the  debt  in  less  than  six  years. 

We  earnestly  invite  public  attention  to  this  calculation.  We  think 
the  estimates  of  cost  are  fair,  and  fally  adequate  to  complete  the  build¬ 
ings  named.  The  other  item  in  the  data,  is  not  conjecture  nor  hypoth¬ 
esis  ;  but  matter  of  sober  fact ;  the  result  of  more  than  four  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Students  of  fifteen  years  and  upwards,  by  laboring  three 
hours  per  day,  can  earn  §40  per  year.  So  that  if  one  hundred  youth 
from  good  common  schools  be  placed  in  such  an  establishment  and  be 
kept  diligently  employed  eight  hours  at  study  and  three  at  labour  each 
day,  in  six  years  they  will  graduate  respectably,  and  the  exercise 
necessary  to  health,  being  expended  in  manual  labour,  will  pay  for  the 
entire  College  premises.  Again  therefore,  we  invite  the  public,  and 
especially  the  strong  armed  yeomanry  of  the  country — its  bone  and 
sinew  and  nerve,  to  examine  this  calculation.  If  there  be  an  error  let 
it  be  pointed  out.  If  not,  then  come; — seize  with  a  firm  and  manly 
grasp,  the  La  Fayette  Plough;  drive  a  deep  furrow;  let  the  virgin  soil, 
which  has  slept  forages  in  darkness,  seethe  sun;  cast  in  with  geneious 
hand,  the  good  seed  in  its  season  ;  and  wait  with  humble  confidence 
its  return  in  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE 


The  whole  number  instructed,  less  or  more,  during  the  year,  was  eighty-one 
'—of  whom  fourteen  were  day  scholars — fifteen  temporary  students,  having 
views  to  specific  objects,  such  as  book-keeping,  surveying,  Sec.  Fifty-two  were 
so  permanently  in  the  institution  as  to  render  their  enrolment  in  this  table  pro¬ 
per.  Club  and  cheap  table  boarders  are  marked  thus,  c. — (N.  13. — This  dis¬ 
tinction  will  not  hereafter  be  made.) — and  those  who  have  trades,  thus*;  al! 
those,  it  will  be  seen,  vary  in  the  product  of  their  labour,  and  the  amount  of 
general  charge  in  proportion  to  time.  Tho  graduation  columns  on  the  right 
are  a  merit  scale  of  ICO  degrees — fify  being  mediocrity,  (last  year  it  was  about 
seventy-five.)  Informing  this  scale,  not  the  talents  alone,  nor  the  product  alone 
of  either  work  or  atudy  ;  but  also  health,  disposition,  industry,  subordination, 
punctuality,  are  taken  into  the  account. 
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103 

00 
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65 
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00 
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13 

80 
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t  Health,  not  good. 

%  Has  been  occasionally  unwell. 
a  Worked  nearly  double  time. 

/Taught  music  in  College,  afflicted  at  limes  with  weak  eyes. 
d  Has  a  family — worked  extra — is  entered  as  if  charged  regularly. 
e  Taught  writing  in  College. 


DAY  SCHOLARS . 


Grade  of  study* 

Abel,  George,  - 

50 

Abel,  John.  ... 

-  35 

Brown,  Edwin,  - 

50 

Burt,  William, 

-  SO 

Carey,  John,  - 

50 

Davis/Edward, 

-  50 

Dusenberry,  Benjamin, 

50 

Hess,  Owen,  - 

-  50 

Heller,  Jacob,  - 

45 

J unkin,  John  M. 

-  45  . 

Junkin,  Joseph,  - 

40 

Moser,  Osiah  H. 

-  35 

Price,  Albert,  - 

35 

Sill,  J.  R.  -  - 

45 

ARTICLES 

MADE. 

Dry  good  boxes, 

760 

Hat  do. 

54 

Book  do. 

110 

Candle  do. 

128 

Trunk  do. 

110 

Total  of  boxes 

1162 

Ploughs . 26 

Cultivators . *7 

Horse  Rake . 1 

Harrow . 1 

Wheelbarrows . 4 

Book  Case . 1 

Desk . 1 

W  ashs  land  ^ »»«  *  *  •  •  - . » . . *  1 


Boards  dressed  for  College  building,  15,000  feet. 

Sash  for  College  -  -  -  218  lights. 

• - - 

FARM  WORE. 

Lime  hauled  and  spread, 

M  «nure,  do.  do. 

Oats  cultivated 
Winter  crops 
Corn 
Potatoes 
H  ay, 

Garden  vegetables. 


1 145  bushels. 
120  loads. 

4  acres. 

-  21  do. 

8  do. 

2  do. 

11  tons. 


COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

FRESHMEN  CLASS.— FIRST  TERM. 

Latin— Odes  of  Horace. 

Greek—  Minora,  Neilson’s  Exercises,  Roman  Antiquities,  Mytho¬ 
logy,  Ancient  Geography. 

Mathematics — Euclid,  First  Book. 


SECOND  TEEM. 

Latin*— Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  Cicero’s  Orations,  Roman 
Antiquities. 

Greek — Majora,  viz,  Zenophon,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Neilson’s 
Exercise. — Antiquities. 

Mathematics — Euclid  Second  and  Third  Books,  Algebra  to  Simple 
Equations. 


— - 

SOPHOMORE  CLJ2SS. — FIRST  TERM. 

Latin— Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  Tacitus’  History. 

Greek — Majora,  viz.,  First  volume  completed,  Greek  Antiquities. 
Mathematics — Euclid,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Books. 
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SECOND  TERM. 

Latin — Tacitus’  History. 

Greek— Majora,  Second  Volume. 

Plain  Tigonometry,  Algebra  thi  ough  Equations. 

Evidences  of  Christianity. 

JUNIOR  CLASS.— FIRST  TERM. 

Latin — Cicero  de  Qfnciis. 

Greek — Majera,  Second  volume. 

Surveying,  Mensuration,  Conic  Section13. 

Mental  Philosophy,  Logic,  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Greek — Longinus  de  Sublimitate, 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Differentia!  and  Integ¬ 
ral  Calculus. 

Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Theology. 

— - — — ■  \ 

SENIOR  CLASS.— FIRST  TERM. 

Latin— Cicero  de  Ora  tore. 

Greek — Majora.  Medea,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mental 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Botany. 

Political  Economy,  History — Review,  Mental  &  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 


PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

Studies  of  the  Preparatory  Course — Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic 
to  the  Cube  Root,  Geography,  Vocal  Music,  English  Grammar.  Latin 
Grammar,  Historiae  Sacrae,  Viri  Romae,  or  Histories  Graecae,  Caesar, 
Virgil,  Sallust,  Mair’s  Syntax,  Greek  Grammar,  Greek  Testament, 
Greek  Minora  in  part. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS  COURSE. 


Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Book-keeping, 
Vocal  Music,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Surveying, 
Mensuration,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Moral  Philosophy. 

German  Literature  (when  the  Professorship  shall  have  been  filled 
will  constitute  a!distinct  branch,  at  such  stage  as  will  suit  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  those  young  gentlemen  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  study. 

- eg)c - 

Terms — Winter  Session  of  Twenty -four  Weeks. 


For  Tuition,  SI 5  00 

do.  in  the  English  branches  (preparatory  school,)  10  00 

Lodging,  use  of  Tools  and  Shop  room,  5  00 

Boarding,  gl  50  per  week,  36  00 


Total  for  tuition,  boarding,  lodging  &  shop  room  for  24  weeks,  S3 6  00 
The  above  in  advance , 

From  which  the  Student  may  deduct  by  labouring  three  hours  per 
day,  one  fourth  or  one  half. 


PACUif  y. 

The  Faculty  on  whom  the  Government  of  the  Institution  rests, 
consists  of : 

REV.  GEORGE  J  UNKIN,  D.  D.,  President ,  and  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

MR.  CHARLES  F.  M’CAY,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy. 

MR.  JAMES  J.  COON,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 

Languages. 

SAMUEL  D.  GROSS,  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy 
and  Botanv. 

MR.  DANIEL  GASTON,  Business  Agent. 

MR.  THOMAS  POLLOCK,  Farmer. 
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Til  VS  TE  US. 


James  M.  Porter,  President ,  Thomas  M’Keen,  Treasurer ,  Joel  Jones, 
Secretary,  Peter  Miller,  Philip  Mixseil.  Jacob  Wevgandt,  John  Bowes. 
Christian  J.  Hotter,  Jacob  Wagener,  George  Barnet,  John  Carey,  Jr. 
William  Shouse,  Peter  th rie,  Jr.  John  Worman,  John  R.  Latimore, 
Joseph  K.  Swift,  Peter  S.  Michler,  Jesse  M.  Howell,  Philip  H.  Mat¬ 
tes,  George  Hess,  Jr.  Hopewell  Hepburn.—  Easton. 

George  Wolf,  Harrisburg . 

Robert  Patterson,  John  Hare  Powell,  Peter  A.  Browne,  Andrew  \f. 
Prevost,  Benjamin  Tilghoian,  J.  M.  Scott,  Solomon  Allen,  Philadelphia. 

Jacob  Kern,  Bath . 

George  Weber,  Kr eider sville,  Anthony  M’Coy,  Martin's  Creek , 
George  G.  Howell,  do.  Northampton  County. 

Walter  C.  Livingston,  Allentown ,  Lehigh  County. 

W  il Ham  Long,  Durham ,  Bucks  Comity. 
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Third  Semi  Annual  Examination. 


On  the  7th  of  October,  the  examination  of  the  Students  of  the  College  was 
held  at  the  college  buildings,  South  of  the  Lehigh,  and  the  result  was  highly 
creditable  as  well  to  the  students  as  to  the  professors,  their  instructors. 

The  examinations  embraced  \  he  whole  course  of  studies,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  students  in  all  the  branches  and  especially  in  the  languages  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  was  the  subject  of  much  commendation  by  all  who  attended  to  witness 
their  improvement. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  public  exhibition  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  borough,  when  the  following  order  was  observed. 

1.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  John  Gray. 

2.  Music  by  the  Choir. 

3.  The  reading  of  the  second  Annual  Report  by  the  Reverend  George  Junkin, 
D.  I).  President  of  the  College. 

4.  An  original  oration  on  the  glory  of  New  England,  by  Mr.  J  J.  Delatour, 
of  New  York,  a  student 

5.  A  selected  oration  on  the  subject  of  African  Colonization,  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Lewis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  student. 

6.  An  original  oration  on  the  character  of  the  American  Indians,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
M’llvaine,  of  Delaware,  a  student. 

7.  A  selected  oration,  an  appeal  ©n  behalf  of  the  Heathen,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Stem,  of  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  student. 

8.  An  originial  oration,  on  the  character  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Struthers,  of  Philadelphia. 

9.  Recitation,  the  Seer  and  Lochiel,  from  Campbell. 

Seer — Mr.  Mclllvaine, 

Lochiel — Mr.  Struthers. 

10.  Music  by  the  Choir. 

11.  Benediction  by  Dr,.  Junkin. 

To  say  that  the  young  gentlemen  acquitted  themselves  well,  would  not  be 
saying  enough.  The  composition  and  the  delivery  were  highly  creditable  to 
them  and  elicited  much  praise  from  all  who  heard  them — and  we  fear  not  to 
predict,  that  with  such  students  and  such  professors  as  now  attend  upon  the  infant 
La  Fayette,  she  cannot  fail  to  share  the  richest  reputations  of  our  most  approved 
and  celebrated  Literary  Institutions. 

With  the  coming  winter  session  a  regular  Junior  class  will  be  organized,  and 
on  the  1st  of  April  next,  the  New  College  Edifice  on  Mount  La  Fayette,  North 
of  the  Bushkill,  will  be  occupied  by  the  students. 


